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CHANGES. 


The billows run along in gold 
Over the yielding main, 

And when upon the shore unrolled, 
They gather up again; 

They get themselves a different form, 
These children of the wind, 

And, in sunlight or in storm, 
Leave the green land behind. 


Life’s billows on Life’s changing sea 
Come always to Death’s shore, 
Some with a calm, content and free, 
Some with a hollow roar ; 

They break, and are no longer seen, 
Yet, still defying Time, 

Divided, and of different mien, 
They roll from clime to clime. 


All water courses find the main, 
The main sinks back to earth; 
Life settles in the grave—again 
The grave hath life and birth: 
Flowers bloom above the sleeping dust, 
Grass grows from scattered clay— 
And thus from Dearn the spirit must 
To Lire find back its way. 


Life hath its range eternally, 
Like water, changing forms ; 

The mists go upward from the sea, 
And gather into storms : 

The dew and rain come down again, 
To fresh the drooping land ; 

So doth this life exalt and wane, 
And alter and expand. 





Happiness, like day, consists not in par- 
tial flashes, but in steady light; and whe- 
ther this be bright sunshine, twilight or soft 
moonshine, it matters not, so long as it is 


uniform. 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


‘““They mourn, but smile at length; and, smiling,;moura 
The tree wili wither long before it fall; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sa‘:] be torn' 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy hoariness; the ruined wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone; 
The bars survive the captive they enthral, 

The day drags through though storms keep out the sun, 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on:” 


Childe Harold, Il. xxxu. 


The heavy dew of an April morning still 
lay unexhaled on moorland and meadow, 
though the sun was already riding high in 
heaven: the light air came in gusts, fraught 
with that delicious freshness, peculiar to 
the early spring; every brake and bush 
teemed with life and motion, the small birds 
flitted from spray to spray, filling the whole 
atmosphere with gushes of rejoicing melody, 
while far above the noisy rooks cawed, and 
fluttered among the quivering branches, 
busy in repairing their wind-rocked habita- 
tions, for the reception of their callow 
brood ; repairing them perchance to be de- 
molished by the gale, which on the morrow 
shall cover the green earth with its icy 
shower, and blight in its first tender beauty, 
the budding vegetation of the year. Wild, 
thoughtless, happy denizens of the free air, 
we look upon your discordant sports, upon 
your fruitless labors. We moralize, and al- 
most mourn over the disappointments, which 
must befal you from many a chilling blast, 
before the season shall realize its promise ; 
and we forget that we, the boasted lords of 
a creation, the learned, the eloquent, the 
wise, are hourly “ building palaces un- 
mindful of the tomb,” that we are eternally 
forming projects, and lapping our souls in 
golden dreams, which—however our reason 











may whisper that they can never come to 
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pass—shall nevertheless sprinkle the flow- 
ers of our existence with bitterness and wo, 
as they melt like the haze of morning be- 
fore the increasing sunshine of experience. 
Some such thoughts as these were passing 
through the mind of a traveler who was 
already on the road, even at this early hour. 
He was a man whose days had not passed 
their prime, although the frequent streaks of 
white that mingled with the waving curls, 
which might once have shamed the color of 
the raven, and the deep furrows which 
trenched his broad and massive forehead, 
might have become one many years his 
senior; his tall form was knit in the strong- 
est mould compatible with grace, and his 
features, though obscured by a settled cloud 
of melancholy, were like the chiselled linea- 
ments of some sculptured marble. The 
broad thick moustache shaded a mouth 
whose decided curve bespoke unconquered 
resolution, and the dark gray eye, so pas- 
sionless, and even philosophic, in its present 
expression, had yet a something which 
taught the beholder that there might be mo- 
ments, when the giare of its wrath would 
he scarcely less bright, or less blighting, 
than the electric flash. 

His garb, of that fashion which has been 
rendered immortal by the pencil of Vandyke; 
costly in its materials, and rich in its almost 
gloomy coloring, was worn in a manner 
which, if not actually careless, yet showed 
that the wearer had long ceased to feel interest 
in his personal appearance. In marked dis- 
tinction to this negligence of apparel, the 
condition and equipments of the noble horse 
he bestrode, as well as the state of his arms 
—at that period the mark of gentle blood— 
showed, that in matters deemed worthy of 
note, neither care, nor cost, were spared. A 
huge grayhound, of the genuine Irish wolf 
breed, now trotted lazily by the side of the 
charger, now bounded erect to the stirrup, 
as if to claim the attention of his moody 
lord. The path along which he was jour- 
neying, at a moderate rate, swept in easy 
reaches through one of those tracts of forest 
land, which abound even to the present day 
(though in small and detached portions) 
through the northern counties in England. 
The land lay in broken swells, here studded 
with huge oaks, whose mossy trunks, and 
gnarled branches twisting their gray and 
shivered extremities far above the red leaves 
of the preceding autumn, seemed as if they 
might have rung to the bugle, or twanged to 
the bowstring of the Saxon outlaw: and 
there retiring into thickets, where the var- 
nished holly mingled its never changing 
hues with the silvery bark of the birch, and 
the tender verdure of the budding hazel. It 
was a lovely scene, with allits accompani- 


ments of animated nature. The deer couch- 
ing in picturesque groups among the tal! 
fern, the rabbit glancing for a moment 
|through the bushes on his way to his neigh- 
|boring burrow; the partridge, springing on 
its startled wing from some sandy bank on 
which it had been dusting its ruffled feathers 
in the fullest warmth of the sunshine. All 
combined to form a sweet though somewhat 
melancholy picture—melancholy because it 
bore the likeness of a district, once re- 
claimed by the dominion of man, now gradu- 
ally relapsing into the untamed desolation 
of the wilderness. The attention of the 
rider seemed rivetted on the scenery as he 
proceeded; his eye roved from place to 
place, as if in search of some familiar object, 
and ever and anon returned to its gloomy 
abstraction, unsatisfied, as it were, in its in- 
quiries, and disappointed in its expectations. 
There was none however of that bitter im- 
patience, which the young and sanguine 
feel, when frustrated in the pursuit of ex 

pected pleasure, to be traced in the grave 
features and placid eye of the stranger. His 
thoughts seemed rather to partake of that 
stern and cold sorrow with which men are 
apt to meet a long-anticipated calamity, 
when they have steeled their hearts for its 
encounter; and feel, perhaps, even mingled 
with the very pain, a strange sensation of 
pleasure at the realization of true though 
gloomy forebodings. 

A stranger, banished for years from the 
land of his birth; a wanderer, round half 
the sea-girt ball ; a soldier of fortune, wield- 
ing that sword under the banners of a for- 
eign power, which political and domestic 
discords forbade to strike in the cause of his 
own country; a son, estranged from his 
father by the cursed excitement of civil dis- 
sension ; a lover, forsaken and abandoned by 
the woman he adored ; with a broken heart, 
but undaunted spirit, he was now returning, 
after long and lonely wanderings, in calm 
|and philosophic sorrow, to the home which 
ihe had left, in the fiery indignation of aspir- 
ing boyhood. Francis Audeley, the son of 
a true-blue cavalier, had been among the 
earliest patriots, who had seen into the 
grasping policy, by which the first Charles 
was striving to base an absolute autocracy 
on the ruins of an overthrown constitution. 
With Audeley, to perceive injustice and 
tyranny, was to hate—to hate, not silently, 
or in the recesses of his own bosom, but in 
the free light of heaven. He resisted—con 
stitutionally resisted—the encroachments of 
that short-sighted ambition, which so soon 
brought down the diadem to the block, and 
which has led after ages—so strange and un- 
‘accountable are the sympathies of mankind 
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the light of a pious and unoffending martyr. 
The same crown of martyrdom, would have 
rewarded Audeley the same; and can it be 
that even death can assimilate a Hampden, 
a Sidney, ora Russel, to the tyrant who has 
undergone, for his crimes or his folly, what 
they might have encountered in the holiest 
cause which can inspire the eloquence of the 
orator, or nerve the warrior’s arm—the cause 
of liberty. In her cause would Audeley 
have fallen, had he not by a timely flight 
escaped from the tender mercies of the star 
chamber, and the procession and pomp of 
Tower Hill. A fishing boat conveyed him 
across the channel, but not befure he had 
received the tidings—as if it were not 
enough of calamity, to be hunted like a felon 
from the country he would have died to save 
—that he was disowned by the father of his 
youth, abandoned and forgotten by the be- 
trothed of his affections. Years had passed 
away—flying with the speed of the hurri- 
cane, or lagging with the pace of the tor- 
toise—still they had passed away. The free 
hearts of England had shaken off one op- 
pressor, had striven through years of slaugh- 
ter to regain their freedom, merely that when 
gained, it might be again surrendered to ano- 
ther despot; and changed a king for a pro- 
tector, and a protector again for aking. The 
son of the martyr was again in the high 
place of his ancestors, filling the halls— 
which had been flooded by the gore of the 
faithful followers of his race, aye! of his 
own sire; the halls, which had since wit- 
nessed the unexampled rise, and enlightened 
policy, the hypocrisy or the enthusiasm, of 
earth’s mightiest usurper—with unblushing 
riot and more than Babylonian debauchery. 
Years had passed away since the noctur- 
nal flight of Audeley,—yet no tidings of his 
adventures, or even of his existence had 
transpired,—his very memory had perished, 
—and now, spared by the tempests of the 
deep,—escaped from the stake and the scalp- 
ing knife of the savage,—unscathed by the 
lightnings of the tropical tornado, and un- 
wounded by the yet deadlier bolt of war’s 
artillery—the wanderer stood again on his 
native earth, viewed again the green hills 
and beautiful haunts of his childhood, jour- 
neyed again to his paternal roof, with scarce 
an expectation of finding a hand to greet, an 
eye to recognize, or a heart to welcome the 
wanderer, long-lost and now returned, him 
who had been as it were dead, and lo! heis 
again alive. As mile after mile of his jour- 
ney receded behind him, his features grad- 
nally lost their composure, in an impatient 
and excited expression, and his eye became 
anxious. At length, when the last hill alone 
was interposed between him and the place 


the scenes of his young exploits, his early 
loves, his long-lost happiness, were about 
to be spread before his gaze, yielding to the 
torrent of his feelings, he stirred his charger 
with the spur, and dashed up the long and 
broken ascent, now plunging through mire 
fetlock-deep, now striking dust and flame 
from the bare rock, as madly as though the 
avenger of blood were on his track. ‘The 
top was gained, and beneath him lay 
stretched in far perspective the lovely vale, 
with the thousand windings of its broad 
river, here glancing like silver to the morn- 
ing sun, there creeping away in silent rip- 
ples under the shadow of bank and thicket. 
Cold must be the feelings, or heavy the 
heart of him who would not linger and turn 
again to gaze on so fair a valley, bounded 
by the heath-clad hill and blue mountain, 
rich in the luxuriance of cornfield and pas- 
ture, embossed with dark tracta of wood- 
land, and broken by coppice-like hadgerows, 
whilst here and there the castellated dwell- 
ings of many a noble baron frowned from 
some bolder height, or the Gothic arches of 
monastic pile, or lowly hermitage, peeped 
forth from the dense foilage of embowering 
glade, or sunny upland. Cold must be the 
heart, even of a stranger, who could gaze 
on such a scene, without feeling his bosom 
glow with love towards his kind, and grati- 
tude to the Creator and giver of every good 
and perfect gift. What then must have been 
the feelings of Francis Audeley as he gazed 
over that familiar landscape, unchanged and 
lovely still, when all but the face of nature 
was changed and gloomy? he saw beneath 
him the woods which had rung a thousand 
times to his joyous shout; the creeks and 
eddies of the stream, where he had mim- 
icked in boyish sport the voyages of olden 
time; the lanes, where he had wandered 
many a moonlight eve, and whispered his 
ardent pleadings of love, to one, now the 
willing bride of another; or perhaps re- 
moved even farther from his reach, in the 
silent and shadowy regious of the grave. 
His heart rose into his throat, he struggled 
for breath, as he checked his panting courser 
on the brow; the memory of past hopes 
and joys crowded on his brain, faster even 
than the images of the gorgeous view 
thronged on his eye :—where was the spirit 
that could quail to no earthly calamity now; 
where now the stubborn resolution, which 
had looked unmoved on the faggot and tor- 
tures of the Indian; where now the boasted 
stoicism which had borne its disciple through 
danger, pain, and sorrow, tearless and un- 
flinching? The indignation of the exile, the 
pride of the soldier, the coldness of the phi- 
losopher, had vanished in an instant, ab- 
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a fleeting moment had changed the crafty 
politician, the deeply-read student, the unt- 
versal traveler, the citizen of the world, 
into a mere man, as subject to his passions, 
as susceptible to his affections, as_ simple- 
hearted in his emotions, as the child who 
pours forth his first sobs and lamentation on 
the bosom of its mother. Francis Audeley 
wept,—he sat immoveable, with the large 
tears coursing one another down his cheeks, 
unwet for years by such a visitation, while 
the large grayhound gazed with an almost 
human expression of intelligence at the un- 
wonted workings of his master’s counte- 
nance; till at last, whether in weariness of 
the protracted halt, or in sympathy with 
feelings beyond the scope of his instinct, he 
sprang almost to the face of the rider, with 
a cry between 2 how] and a bark, and, dart- 
ing down the hill, disappeared among the 
shrubs which clothed its rugged sides. 
Roused from his revery by the clamor of the 
hound, Audeley dashed the tear-drop from 
his eye, mastered the swellings of his heart, 
and pursued his path as stately and collected, 
as if he had never yielded the government 
of his soul to the violence of everwhelming 
passion. Another mile placed him before 
the entrance of his paternal domain. A 
towered gate-house, with large wickets of 
ornamental iron work, had formerly given 
aecess to the wide chase which surrounded 
the mansion,—but now all was changed,— 
the stained glass which had adorned the 
narrow casements was gone, the shattered 
frames flapped and creaked in every blast; 
the battlements had been hurled to the 
ground, and a part of the solid masonry had 
yielded as it seemed to violence. Of two 
vast oaks, which had formerly spread their 
gigantic arms on either side of the entrance, 
one had been hewn from its very roots, 
while the rugged bark and splintered limbs 
of the other seemed to have suffered from a 
storm more fatal than that of the elements ; 
the portal was obstructed only by a slight 
and inartificial hurdle of saplings from the 
forest, while the tall rank verdure had shot 
aloft from every crevice of the pavement 
within, and had even partially pushed the 
broad flagstones from their ancient founda- 
tions ; within the grounds the scene was 
if possible yet more dismal ; the once trim 
ride through embowering plantations, now 
covered with dark moss, and overflowed by 
every rill which had long since deviated 
from its choked canal, showed no vestige 
of wheel or horse-track ; the woodland un- 
thinned, and neglected,—the trunks mould- 
ering on the spot where they had fallen,— 
the very tameness of the beasts of chace, 
which had hardly moved aside before the 
horse of the wauderer,—bespoke in audible 








language the absence of the careful hand of 
man. By and bye the road emerged into the 
open lawn, whose carpet had been as soft 
and smooth as the velvets of Genoa, now 
broken up, heaped with rubbish, flourishing 
with the rank vegetation of years; and to 
crown the whole, the castle, the birth-place 
of every Audeley since the conquest of the 
Norman William, the boasted inheritance of 
warriors and statesmen, the proud domain of 
a line which yielded not in pride or power 
to England’s noblest, stood a shivered pile 
of blackening and dismantled ruin. There 
needed no historian’s voice to tell the soldier, 
by what fell agency such desolation had 
been wrought; the mighty sons of the for- 
est which had stood unharmed for ages, 
felled from their stations,—lest they should 
shield a foeman from the iron shower,—the 
pierced and battered walls,—the ground yet 
torn and channeled by shell or shot,—all 
marked the unrelenting hand of war. Words 
could not have spoken more plainly to the 
mind of Audeley,—his father had defended 
his dwelling against the jronsides of Oliver, 
—defended it for the thankless tyrant, who 
had set a price on the head of his son; de- 
fended it, but to perish with the honored 
habitation of his race, amidst the downfall 
of the cause he had espoused. He stood a 
few moments in silence ; bound his horse toa 
solitary tree, which had survived the wreck 
of its prostrate brethren, and passed under a 
yawning archway into the scathed and roof- 
less halls. The ruin was complete, not a stair- 
case or a ceiling had escaped, not a painted 
wall, not a fretted cornice remained to tel! 
the visiter its tale of former magnificence. 
Even the eye of Audeley could scarcely de- 
fine the sites, or his memory distinguish the 
separate apartments, once so familiar. He 
sat down for a while on the base of a fallen 
pillar, and covering his face with his hands, 
mused deeply; ere long, however, he was 
roused by a sudden and violent rustling from 
the dense thicket which had encroached 
upon the precincts of the building; he rose 
to his feet, his hand glanced instinctively 
downward to the hilt of his rapier, and an 
inch or two of the polished blade was al- 
ready flashing from the scabbard, when a 
noble buck, bursting from the branches of 
the shrubbery, darted through a breach in 
the walls, and bounded as if in mortal terror, 
across the deserted halls before the very 
face of their master. The gallant animal 
had alrerdy traversed the court, another in- 
stant would have seen him flying over the 
open lawn, when suddenly he sprung high 
into the air with all his feet, and pitching 
forwards, ploughed the soil with his branch- 
ing antlers,—rolled over and over from the 
speed of his previous career, even after life 
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had left the graceful limbs, and betore the 
close report of fire-arms had announced the 
cause, was already lifeless. ‘The whole oc- 
eurrence did not er the time consumed 
in the recital. Audeley had not moved, 
scarcery ever. thought, before the deer had 
fallen by the aim of his unseen destroyer ; 
he was still gazing, hardly conscious of 
what had passed, when the hunter made his 
appearance through the same portal to which 
the deer was bounding when arrested by 
the fatal bullet. 


To be Continued. 


THE WIFE. 
RY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I have often had occasion to remark the 
fortitude with which women sustain the 
most overwhelming reverses of fortune. 
Those disasters which break down the spirit 
of man, and prostrate him in the dust, seem 
to call forth all the energies of the softer 
sex, and give such intrepidity and eleva- 
tion to their character, that at times it ap- 
proaches sublimity. 

Nothing can be more touching, than to 
behold a soft and tender female, who had 
been all weakness and dependance, and 
alive toevery trivial roughness, while tread- 
ing the prosperous paths of life, suddenly 
rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under misfor- 
tune, and abiding, with unshrinking firm- 
ness, the most bitter blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its 

aceful foliage about the oak, and been 
lifted by it into sunshine, will when the 
hardy plant is rifled by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressing tendrils, 
and bind up its shattered boughs; so it is 
beautifully ordered by Providence, that wo- 
man, who is the mere dependant and orna- 
ment of man in his happier hours, should be 
his stay and solace when smitten with sud- 
den calamity; winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly sup- 
porting the drooping head, and binding up 
the broken heart. 





I was once congratulating a friend, who 
had around him a blooming family, knit to- 
“fT can 
wish you no better lot,” said he with en- 
thusiasm, “than to have a wife and chil- 
If you are prosperous, there they are 
to share your prosperity ; if otherwise, there 


gether in the strongest affection. 


dren. 


subsistence ; but chiefly because his spirits 
are soothed and relieved by domestic en- 
dearments, and his self-respect kept alive 
by finding that though all abroad is darkness 
and humiliation, yet there is still a little 
world of love at home, of which he is the 
monarch. 

Whereas, a single man is apt to run to 
waste and self-neglect; to fancy himself 
lonely and abandoned, and his heart to fall 
to ruin, like some deserted mansion, for 
want of an inhabitant. 

=== 


[Inserted by request.] 


HOW TO CHOOSE A GOOD 
HUSBAND. 


When you see a young man of modest, 
respectful, retiring manners, not given to 
pride, to vanity or flattery ; he will make a 
good husband ; for he will be the same ‘ kind 
man’ towards his wife after marriage, that 
he was before it. 
When you see a young man of frugal and 
industrious habits, no ‘ fortune hunter,” but 
who would take a wife for the value of her- 
self, and not for the sake of her wealth, that 
man will make a good husband; for his 
affections will not decrease, neither will he 
bring himself nor his parents to poverty or 
want. 
When you see a young man whose man- 
ners are of the boisterous and disgusting 
kind, with ‘ brass’ enough to carry him any 
where, and vanity enough to make him think 
every one inferior to himself, don’t marry 
him girls, he will not make a good husband. 
When you seea young man using his best 
endeavors to raise himself from obscurity, 
to credit, character, and affluence, by his 
own merits, marry him; he will make a 
good husband, and one worth having. 
When you see a young man depending 
solely for his reputation and standing in 
society upon the wealth of his rich father, 
or other relatives, don’t marry him, for good- 
ness sake, he will make a poor husband. 
When you see a young man, always 
employed in adorning his person, or riding 
through the streets in gigs, who leaves his 
debts unpaid, although frequently demanded; 
never do you marry him, for he will in every 
respect make a bad husband. 
When you see a young man who never 
engages in any affrays or quarrels by day, 
nor follies by night, and whose dark black 





they are to comfort you.” 


And, indeed, I have observed, that a mar- 
ried man falling into misfortune, is more apt 


'deeds are not of so mean a character as to 
jmake him wish to conceal his name; who 
\does not keep low company, nor break the 


to retrieve his situation in the world than a “ge nor use profane language, but 


single one; partly because he is more stimu- 


whose face is seen regularly at church, 





lated to exertion by the necessities of the 
helpless beings who depend upon him for 





‘where he ought to be, he will certainly 
‘make a good husband. 
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When you see a young man who is be- 
low you in wealth, offer to marry you, don’t 
deem it a disgrace, but look into his charac- 
ter; and if you find it corresponds to these 
directions, take him, and you will get a good 
husband. 

Never make money an object of marriage, 
for if you do, depend upon it, as a balance 
to the good you will get a bad husband. 

When you see a young man who is atten- 
tive and kind to his sisters or aged mother, 
who is not ashamed to be seen in the streets 
with the woman who gave him birth and 
nursed him, supporting her weak and totter- 
ing frarze upon his arm, who will attend to 
all her little wants with filial love, affection 
and tenderness, take him girls, who can get 
him, no matter what his circumstances in 
life, he is traly worth the winting and hav- 
ing, and will in certainty make a good hus- 
band. 

When a young man is known to visit tav- 
erns and ale-houses, or use strong drink even 
in the smallest degree—girls do not marry 
him, for if you do you will come to poverty 
and rags. 

Lastly. Always examine into character, 
conduct and motives, and when you find 
these good in a young man, then you may 
be sure he will make a good husband. 


HE WAS OUR FATHER’S 
DARLING. 


He was our father’s darling, 
A bright and happy boy— 

His life was like a summer’s day, 
Of innocence and joy. 

His voice, like singing waters, 
Fell softly on the ear, 

So sweet, that hurrying echo 
Might linger long to hear. 








He was our mother’s cherub, 
Her life’s untarnish’d light, 
Her blessed joy by morning, 
Her vision’d hope of night. 
His eyes were like the day beams, 
That brighten all below— 
His ringlet’s like the gather’d gold 
Of sunset’s gorgeous glow. 


He was our sister’s plaything, 
A happy child of glee, 
That frolick’d on the parlor floor, 
Scarce higher than our knee. 
His joyous bursts of pleasure 
Were wild as mountain wind— 
His laugh, the free unfetter’d laugh 
Of childhood’s chainless mind. 


He was our brother’s treasure, 
Their bosom’s only pride : 
A fair depending blossom, 


A thing to watch and cherish, 
With varying hopes and fears— 
To make the slender trembl’ng reed, 
Their staff for future years. 


He is——a blessed angel, 
His home is in the sky— 

He shines among those living lights, 
Beneath his Maker’s eye. 

A freshly gather’d lily, 
A bud of early doom, 

Hath been transplanted from the earth, 
To bloom beyond the tomb. 


A. W. MEssENGER. 


A VIRGIN HEART. 


There is nothing under heaven so delicious 
as the possession of pure, fresh and immuta- 
ble affection. ‘The most felicitous moment 
\of man’s life, the most ecstatic of all his 
|emotions and sympathies, it is that in which 
ihe receives an avowal of affection from the 
‘idol of his heart. The springs of feeling 
'when in their youthful purity are fountains 
|of unsealed and gushing tenderness; the 
spell that once draws them forth is the mys- 
‘tic light of future years and undying me- 
jmory. Nothing in life is so pure and so 
|devoted as woman’s love. It matters not 
| whether it be for husband or child, sister or 
brother, itis the same pure and unquench- 
able flame, the same constant and immacu- 
late glow of feeling, whose undeniable touch- 
| stone is tried. 
| Do but give her one token of love, one 
| kind word or gentle look, even if it be amidst 
desolation and death, the feeling of that 
faithful heart will gush forth as a torrent, 
in despite of earthly bond or mercenary tie. 
More priceless than the gems of Golconda, 
is a virgin’s heart, and more devoted than 
the idolatry of Mecca, is woman’s love. 
There is no sordid view to gratify self in- 
terest in the feeling. Jt a principle and 
characteristic of her nature, a faculty and 
an infatuation which absorbs and concen- 
traies all the fervor of her soul, and all the 
depths of her bosom. I would rather be 
the idol of one unsullied and unpractised 
heart, than the monarch of empires. I would 
rather possess the immediate impassioned 
devotion of one high souled and enthusiastic 
virgin, than the mere sycophant fawnings of 
millions. ‘There is more thrilling felicity 
derived from the union of two guiltless and 
uncontaminated hearts, than all the con- 
quests of Alexander, the wisdom of Socra- 
tes, or the wealth of Croesus would afford. 
The general world know nothing of these 
things. None can appreciate the refinement 
of pure feelings, but those who by nature, 











By their protecting side, 


or some peculiar property of the mind, are 
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qualified to drink of the depths of its gushing 
and sparkling fountains. 

None can know the elysium of possess- 
ing a heart until they know the value of a 
gem so priceless—until they can think of 
its embodying something too holy to be 
mingled with the grosser images of pas- 
sion and humanity—until they at last ima- 
gine a seraphic spirit clothed with imper- 
ishable mortality. 

When this wild dream mingles with the 
colder and more calculating visions of life ; 
the world may put forth its anathemas, mis- 
fortune may shower down its adversities, 
but all in vain—even the sword of Israel 
(the angel of death) would scarcely destroy 
the unutterable ecstacies of this Heaven-de- 
scended happiness. 

} ——__— | 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Every where throughout the circle of her 
intercourse, her influence is felt like the 
dew of heaven, gentle, silent and unseen ; 
yet pervading and efficient. But in the do- 
mestic circle its power is concentrated ; and 
is like the life giving beams of the sun; 
awakening, illustrating, and almost creatin 
the moral aspect of the scene. ‘To “ak 
first of the filial relation—none can conceive 
how much a daughter may promote the com- 
fort, and the moral benefit of her parents, 
but those who have seen the female char- 
acter exhibited under the influence of an en- 
lightened understanding and an improved 
heart ; which, by their mutual action, have 
produced the most extended views of duty 
with the strongest desire to fulfil it. Asa 
sister, a female may exert a most important 
influence. With no strong counteracting 
circumstances, she may give what features 
she pleases to the moral and intellectual 
character of those with whom she is con- 
nected in this relation. All the sweet en- 
dearments of mutual affection and confidence 
will give weight to her influence. An in- 
telligent, high-aiming female, of a well dis- 
ciplined mind and pious heart, has been 
known to give a much higher cast of char- 
acter, attainment, and condition, to a large 
circle of brothers and sisters, than they 
would otherwise have received. But it is 


as a mother, that woman has all the powers} 


with which the munificence of her Divine 
Benefactor has endowed her, matured to 
their highest perfection, and exercised in 
their greatest strength. 





Open your heart to sympathy, but close 
it to despondency. The flower which 
opens to receive the dew, shuts against 
rain, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


New England—dear New England, 
My birth place proud and free: 

A traitor’s curse be on my head, 
When I prove false to thee ! 

While rolls the bright Connecticut 
In silver to the sea— 

While old Wachusett rears its head, 
I will remember thee ! 
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By every recollection dear, 
By friendship’s hallowed tie, ; 
By scenes engraven on the heart, na ‘ 
4 





By love that cannot die— fe 3 
And by the sweet, the farewell kiss, ‘Ye Y 

Of sweetest Rosalie, ee 
New England—dear New England, i 

I will remember thee! 


I may not climb the misty hills, 
At purple eve or morn, 

Nor bind among the laughing girls, 
The yellow sheaves of corn. 

I may not tread the crags that hear, 
The thunder of the sea, 

But by the bright autumnal sky, 
I will remember thee! 


Though in the far and sunny south, 
The eve of love may shine, 
And music at the revel charm, 
And beauty pour the wine; 
I will not listen to the harp, 
Nor join the revelry ; 
But in the fountain plunge my cup 
And drink a health to thee! 


And when from weary wanderings, 

At length I hasten back, 
How blithely will I tread again, iy 
The old familiar track. 
And if my Rosalie be true, f 

(And false she cannot be,) 
New England! in thy mountain streams, 
I'll drink again to thee. 





LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


We this week present emblematic signifi- 


cations of several of the most common flow- 
ers, &c., and such whose meaning is deemed 
most interesting. 
borne in mind, various significations given 
to the same flowers, by different persons or 
authors, yet we believe the following to be r 
the most correct, and most current too. From 
the list given, it can easily be perceived, 
that by skillfully forming nose-gays of dif 
ferent flowers, entire sentences may very 
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Almond tree. Indiscretion. 4, 
Aloe. Grief. a 
Amaranth. Immmortality, fF 
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Amaryllis. Pride. 
Angelica. Inspiration. 
Apple Blossom. Preference. 
Balsam. Impertinence. 
Beech. Prosperity. 
Box tree. Stoicism. 
Bramble. Envy. 
Burdock. Touch me not. 
Catchfly. Snare. 
Cherry tree. Good education. 
Chesnut tree. Do me justice. 
Columbine. Folly. 
Corn. Riches. 
Cypress. Mourning. 
Daffodil. Self-Love. 
Daisy. Innocence. 
Dock. Patience. 
Fennel. Strength. 
Flower-de-Luce. Flame. 
Forget-me-not. Forget me not. 
Geranium, pencilled. Ingenuity. 
» rose-scented. Preference. 
, scarlet. Stupidity. 
, sorrowful. Melancholy mind. 
——-, wild. Steadfast piety. 
Hawthorn. Hope. 
Heart’s ease. Think of me. 
Holly. Foresight. 
Hollyhock. Ambition. 
Hop. Injustice. 
Hyacinth. Game, Play. 
Honeysuckle. Generous and devoted af- 
fection. 
Ice-plant. Your looks freeze me. 
Ivy. Friendship. 
Jonquil. Desire. 
Juniper. Protection. 
Laurel. Glory. 
Lavender. Méistrust. 
Lilac. First emotions of love. 
» white. Youth. 
Liverwort. Confidence. 
Marigold. Grief. 
Misletoe. I surmount all difficulties. 
Myrtle. Love. 
Nettle. Cruelty. 
Peppermint. Warmth of feeling. 
Periwinkle. Tender recollections. 
Pine apple. You are perfect. 
Pink, red. Pure love. 
—, yellow. Disdain. 
——, white. Ingenuousness. 
Poppy. Consolation. 
Peach Blossom. I am your captive. 
Rose, red. Love. 
» hundred leaved. Grace. 
——, monthly. Beauty ever new. 
——, musk. Capricious beauty. 
, Single. Simplicity.' 
——, white. Silence. 
——, withered. Fleeting beauty. 
——, yellow. Infidelity. 
. <—~ cinnamon. Love at first sight. 

















Rosebud, white. A heart unacquainted 
with love. 

Rosemary. Your presence revives me. 

Saffron. Beware of excess. 

Snowdrop. Hope. 

Straw, broken. Rupture of a contract. 

, whole. Union. 

Sunflower. False riches. 

Sycamore. Curiosity. 

Thorn-apple. Deceitful charms. 

Tulip. Declaration of Love. 

Wainut. Stratagem. 

Whortleberry. ‘Treachery. 

Willow, weeping. Mourning. 





WOMAN. 


Methinks there is no lovelier sight on earth, 
Than gentle woman in her earlier years. 
Before one cloud has gathered o’er her mirth, 

Ere her bright eye grows dim with secret 
tears. 
When life the semblance of a dream doth 
wear, 
Unclouded by mischance, or grief or guile ; 
When rich delight breathes in the golden air, 
And boundless Fancy wears a joyous 
smile. 


[ have bowed downto Woman; notas one 
Who idly worships at a careless shrine ; 
But as the heathen bows unto the sun, 
Whose rays beam round him, eloquent, 
divine. 
Not like a lingering in Fashion’s train, 
Who smiles and flatters a believing few. 
Hollow in heart, perchance, and cold and 
vain, 
Whose words are fables, thoughtless, and 
untrue. 


But I am happy, when abont my way 
These flowers of being ever change to 
spring ; 
Tis like an hour of dreams where fairies 
lay, 
And gentle wild birds dance on glittering 
wing. 
Care is a shadow then, and in my heart 
The well-springs of deep ecstacy arise ; 
I feel each scale of loneliness depart, 
Like storm-clouds melting from the April 
skies. 


Oh, if my prayers might unto Heaven ascend, 
’Twould be that woman might be ever 
blest, 
That flowers and sunlight in her path might 
blend, 
And Eden’s visions dull her tranquil rest. 
I would that time might bear upon his wing, 
Untroubled brightness for each fleeting 
day, 
And every scene which hope is picturing, 
Grow clearer as existence wears away. 
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And as a gift from Heaven to cheer us here, || Passing from earth to a more cloudless scene, 


I would that woman, when Jife’s hour is| 
done, 

Might fade like star-light, when the atmos- 

phere 

Is faintly colored by the approaching sun—!' 





Where brighter gems in purer skies are set 


_Where crystal fountains play in pastures 


green, 
Blending in Fancy’s spell, with goiden 
memories yet 





BAY OF QUEBEC. 









































































































































The above engraving is an accurate view | 
of the bay of Quebec, and the surrounding 
scenery. On the richt, isthe high promon- 
tory, situated on the western side of the 
Montmorenci; the ship, and saw-mill, and 
two adventurers, on the top of the precipice, 


give some idea of its height. From the 
mill, we see the aqueduct passing along the 
hill; after it begins to descend from the 
heights, it is covered on the top, with thick 
plank, strongly bound by timber, to prevent 
the water from overflowing, for the stream 
is so copious, as completely to fill this hol- 
low box, through which the water is hurried 
with a frightful velocity. On the left is 
Point Levi, opposite to Quebec, and distant 
from the observer five or six miles; at the 








foot of this promontory, we see a little set- 
tlement, a port in miniature, and numbers of 
ships contiguous. In the extreme distance, 
are the hills about the mouth of the Chau- 
diere river, and beyond it; they are from 
twelve to fifteen, and even twenty miles dis- 
tant, and are situated on the right bank of 
the St. Lawrence. 

In the middle of the view, on the right is 
the city of Quebec, exhibiting a part, both 
of the upper and lower town. We see the 
upper town, with its crowded show of houses 























and spires, and with the flag and telegraph 
on Cape Diamond, surrounded by its mili- 
tary wall, and distant four or five miles; the 
wall passes along upon the very edge of the 
precipice of naked black rock. Immediate- 
ly at the foot of this precipice, is a continua-~ 
tion of the lower town, with its quays, ships, 
and warehouses, and on its extreme right, 
we see the steep ascent to the palace gate. 
The promontory, on the right of the Mont- 
morenci, intercepts the view of Beauport, 
and of the beautiful slope from it to the St. 
Lawrence; nor do we see the declivity of 
the city of Quebec to the north and west; 
from the highest parts that are in view, it 
declines very rapidly in that direction, to- 
wards the Charles river; and this part is 
extensive and populous, and includes the 
fine suburb of St. Johns. The front of the 
town, towards the St. Lawrence, is circular, 
presenting its convex side to the rivers, in 
the form of the exterior curve of an am- 
phitheatre. 

Quebec, and its environs, present as mag- 
nificent scenery as can well be imagined. 
Towers and spires—walls and rocks—cas- 
cades and precipices—swelling hills, and 
luxuriant valleys, and woody mountains—- 











beautiful villages, and numberless solitary 
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Advice toa Young Lady after her Marriage: 
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villas, and white cottages—with grand 
rivers, and crowding fleets, are all united to 
delight the spectator. Such scenes would 
be esteemed very fine in any country. 





BY JUDGE HURTELL. 


The following letter to a Young Lady, is 
written in a style unusually agreeable, and 
breathes throughout, a spirit of gentleness 
and excellent sense, which no young per- 
son can read without pleasure and instruc- 
tion. 

** You are now married, and as is usual on 
such occasions, your friends and acquaint- 
ance will profess to wish you joy. Many 
will do so as an act of common civility, feel- 
ing little or nothing of the sentiments which 
the words import. When, however, I ex- 
press a solicitude for your welfare, I think I 
am entitled to the credit of meaning some- 
thing more than the performance of an empty 
ceremony. But when congratulating you, 
I know no better way of proving the sinceri- 
ty of my professions, than by tendering you 
my advice as to some of the means I deem 
necessary to be pursued in order to render 
your new situation a matter of real felicita- 
tion. 

‘‘ Young people are very apt to think, if 
they think at all on the subject, that when 
they get married theircares are all scattered 
to the winds, and that their happiness is se- 
cured for life. So far from the truth is such 
a thought, that when reality awakens them 
from the dream of uninterrupted bliss, they 
find their sorrows certainly doubled, and 
whether their joys are to be increased or not, 
depends mostly on themselves; and they 
will still find causes enough to interrupt 
their happiness; though each should do 
their best to prevent or counteract them. 
One thing is certain, that the married state 
may be made more happy than the single 
life, or it may become a state of perfect 
wretchedness, and whether your present 
situation is better than that you exchanged 
for it, depends much or mostly on yourself. 
It is therefore a matter the first in order, as 
well as the first in importance to you, that 
you should endeavor to ascertain the means 
best calculated to secure a continuance of 
that happiness which doubtless you expected 
to experience in the wedded life. On this 


subject I will endeavor to assist you. 
‘That you were happy during the period 
spent in courtship, you will not deny. That 
you were so, arose from the consciousness 
that you loved and were beloved in return; 


tainty that you would obtain the object ot 
your affections. This hope is realized, and 
that you are happy now, you need no one to 
tell you. If it is the reciprocated affections 
of your husband which make you happy, it 
is yours which make him so, hence mutua! 
affections constitute the source of connubial 
bliss; and it is equally true that the infeli- 
city of the married state, follows the loss ot 
those affections. On the continuance of the 
affections, then, no less than on the choice 
of a husband, depends you happiness in the 
wedded life. ‘The means to insure a con- 
tinuance of those affections, is the subject 
next in course for your consideration. 

‘¢ So numerous are the instances in which 
‘married people have lost their affections for 
each other, that the unreflecting have hastily 
concluded, that it is easier to acquire than 
retain them. But it is not true to the extent 
which many believe. It is very unphilo- 
sophical to argue, that like causes will pro- 
duce like effects—or that the affections will 
cease, though the cause be continued. ‘The 
truth most probably is, that when the affec- 
tions of married people become extinct, it is 
owing to theirneglect to continue the causes 
by which those affections were first elicited. 
What man in his senses, if he knew the dis- 
position of the lady he addressed, would fall 
in love with a sour, sulky, brawling, ill-na- 
tured woman? It is the opposite qualities 
which he sees, or thinks he sees, in the lady of 
his choice, of which he becomes enamoured. 
It is a countenance illumined with smiles, 
eyes beaming with intelligence, a mouth 
flowing with sweetness and good nature— 
in short, a deportment indicative of modesty, 
mildness and benignity, to which he pays 
the homage of his heart. If such were the 
causes by which were quickened the tender- 
ness of a lover, rely on it that nothing short 
of those will insure the affections of the 
husband ; for when the causes subside, the 
effect must necessarily cease, and then mis- 
ery and wretchedness will become the in- 
mates of your household. 

‘* More of the happiness of married people 
is involved in their condnct during the first 
| year, than in any succeeding period of their 
‘connubial association. ‘There are probably 
beve few instances where persons newly mar- 
ried, do not discover, and that too in an early 
period of their matrimonial relation, each in 
the other, some trait of character which had 
before escaped their observation—and much, 
very much, of the felicity of their lives, de- 
pends on the course they may pursue on 
those occasions. Should the newly disco- 
| vered faults or follies of the husband appear 
|to be such as to preclude the hope of their 
|being corrected, however unpleasant the 











and from the pleasing hope or moral cer- 


task, the wife’s easiest course will be to en- 
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deavor to accomodate herself to them. If 
she cannot bring her circumstances to her 
mind, the alternative is to try to bring her 
mind to her circumstances. Custom and 
habit tend to lessen the effects of evils which 
cannot be destroyed ; and common prudence 
will induce her to conceal from her husband 
her knowledge of those faults of his which 
she cannot expect to obviate, because it will 
not increase his affections for her, should he 
think that hers for him are in the wane. If 
a woman would correct the faults or follies 
of her husband, she must reflect that she 
can only do it by means of her influence 
over him—that she has in general, no other 
influence than that which arises from his af- 
fections for her—-that the continuance of 
these depends on the continuance of the 
causes by which they first were kindled, 
and you may rest assured, that whatever 
female patience, mildness, good humour, 
and tender affections cannot accomplish with 
a husband, frowns, sulks, sharp reproofs, 
and ill-natured reproaches, never can achieve. 
By the former he may be soothed and soft- 
ened into complaisance, and willingly led to 
abandon a foible or a fault; but the latter 
will inevitably tend to sour his mind, to 
curdle all the milk of human kindness in 
his bosom, warm his resentment, excite his 
opposition, and confirm him in error. 

“¢ My acquaintance with your husband has 
induced me to believe, that his whole heart 
and soul accompany his affections and aver- 
sions ; and that it depends much or mostly on 
the exercise of your prudence and discretion, 
whether he will be to you a kind and tender 
husband, or an unpleasant and uninteresting 
associate. Perhaps you are now about to 
ask, if the wife must make a//, and the hus- 
band no sacrifice to promote connubial con- 
cord and domestic peace? I mean no such 
thing—on the contrary, so much depends on 
your mutual endeavors, that without the hus- 
band’s the wife’s cannot succeed. But the 
path I have pointed out for you to take, is 
the surest, nay, the only one to be pursued 
to produce or continue iz him the disposition 
fo a corresponding course of MEASURES. Can 
that be called a sacrifice which promotes do- 
mestic bliss? As well may he be said to 
sacrifice his money who gives it for a larger 
sum. 

“You will be disappointed if you expect 
your husband’s tace always to be the sport- 
ing place of smiles and graces, or his mind 
at all times attuned to the soft melody of 
harmonious strains— 

“As well expect eternal sunshine, cloudless skies, 

As men for ever temperate, calm and wise.”’ 
Sickness, disappointment, and perplexity in 
his business, and a thousand nameless causes, 





‘annot but sometimes operate to disturb his 








mind, depress his spirits, and becloud his 
visage; producing perhaps unusual tacitur- 
nity, or a strain of language not remarka- 
ble for its mellifluent cadences. This is not 
the occasion on which he is to be met with 
a corresponding deportment of his wife. It 
is rather the time when the exercise of al] 
her philosophy is indispensable; atime when 
her temper is to be tried, her heart probed, 
and her affections put to the test; the time 
when by her kind, soft, and sympathising 
language, and a countenance and conduet 
bearing testimony to sincerity, that he has a 
friend in adversity as well as in prosperity, 
a partner in his sorrows as in his joys. 1 
may possibly be singular in the opinion, but 
I could never entertain the fullest confidence 
even in the virtue of that female whose sym- 
pathies could not be excited by the sorrows of 
others ; and surely a wife can never appear 
so interesting and amiable in the eyes of her 
husband, as when he sees her melting with 
kindness to him, and sorrowing for his sor- 
rows. In short it should be the object of 
your unrelenting attention, to make him feel 
that his home is a place of refuge from his 
cares, a sanctuary from the frowns of ad- 
verse fortune, and he will seek it as natu- 
rally as he would desire his own felicity. 
But when a husband ceases to regard his 
home as the happiest place on earth, he will 
shun it as he would fly his troubles; and as 
it often happens, will take the road to ruin, 
and seek at the ale-house, the gaming table, 
or more indecent places, a refuge from do- 
mestic broils, the consequences of which, 
though often seen, are too disgusting for 
detail. 

“It could not be deemed a compliment to 
your husband’s taste, to suppose he will be 
entirely indifferent in your dress, or pleased 
to see you careless in this respect, either at 
home or abroad. Those wives have not re- 
flected much, who think a slipshod slattern 
hazards nothing of her husband’s good opin- 
ion; or that the lack of neatness in domestic 
dress is not a certain indication of her indo- 
lence and the discovered aspect of her habi- 
tation. If your husband loves you, he could 
not feel but somewhat of disappointment, 
should the personal appearance of his wife 
be much inferior to that of the girl he court- 
ed, or to the generality of those females with 
whom you may happen to associate. He 
cannot but make comparisons, and it should 
be your care that they should not result in 
your disadvantage. 

‘‘ Extravagance in dress should also be 
avoided, as ill calculated to increase the re- 


| Spectability of a married lady, and it some- 


times occasions surmises no wise creditable 
to the female character. Indeed, you ought, 
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respect, to leave him not a doubt, that your 
dress is fashioned to meet his approbation, 
more than to attract the gaze or gain the ad- 
miration of any or every other person. It 
may be thought, perhaps, by some, that the 
dress of the wife, is, to the husband, a matter 
of very trifling consequence; but rely upon 
it, the effect of disregarding his opinions on 
this subject, is not always wholly unimpor- 
tant. 

‘‘You have doubtless seen and heard 
enough to know, that nothing short of crime, 
can more impair the respectability of a mar- 
ried lady, than often being seen at public 
places unattended by her husband. Should 
yours have no desire to be thronged with 
company at home, nor disposition to seek it 
abroad ; or should you unfortunately aspire 
to live in a style inconsistent with his feeling 
or resources, I have already said enough to 
show you, that no action of yours savoring 
of opposition, no look soured with disap- 





pointment, nor expression tinctured with re- 
proach, will — him the more to gratify 
your wishes. ‘That such means cannot suc- 
ceed with a man of sense and spirit, is as 
obvious as the indiscretion through which 
they are adopted. 

*¢ Abrupt contradiction of any one, though 
sometimes the effect of an unguarded mo- 
ment, is generally regarded as a sure indi- 
eation of low and vulgar breeding; but such 
conduct in a wife toward a husband, seldom 
fails to render him ridiculous, and her con- 
temptible in the estimation of all who may 
happen to witness such an instance of her 
folly and imprudence. Much of the respect- 
ability of the wife, is reflected from the hus- 
band; and when she, by her indiscretion 
lessens his, she is sure to sink her own in 
public estimation. 

“To conclude—I have voluntarily and 
perhaps officiously offered you my counsel, 
and the best my judgment can afford. My 
motive is your good ; but it depends on your- 
self whether or not it will be useful to you. 
But keep this letter by you, and if, at the 
end of three or four days, you shall not think 
yourself benefitted by its contents, you have 
my assent to burn it. 

‘‘ That the blessings of health, peace and 
prosperity may attend you through life, is 
the sincere wish and earnest hope of your 
friend.” 


—__— 


THE DEVOTED. 


‘“‘ Tt was a beautiful turn given by a great 
lady, who being asked where her husband 
was, when he lay concealed for having been 
deeply concerned in a conspiracy, resolutely 
answered that she had hidden him. ‘This 
confession caused her to be carried before the 


— 
— 


governor, who told her that nothing but con. 
fession where she had hidden him could 
save her from the torture. ‘And will that 
do?’ said she. ‘Yes,’ replied the goy 
ernor, ‘I will pass my word for your safety on 
that condition.” ‘Then,’ replied she, ‘] 
have hidden him in my heart.’” 


Stern faces were around her bent, 

And eyes of vengeful ire, 

And fearful were the words he spake, 
Of torture, stake and fire; 

Yet calmly in the midst she stood, 

With eye undim’d and clear, 

And though her lip and cheek were white 
She breath’d no sigh of fear. 


‘ Where is thy traitor spouse,’ they said ; 

A half formed smile of scorn, 

That curled upon her haughty lip, 

Was back for answer borne; 

‘Where is thy traitor spouse?’ again, 
In fiercer tones they said ; 

And sternly pointed to the rack, 
All rusted o’er with red ! 


Her heart and pulse beat firm and free— 
But in a crimson flood, 

O’er pallid lip, and cheek and brow, 
Rushed up the burning blood ! 

She spake—but proudly rose her tones, 
As when in hall or bower, 

The haughtiest chief that round her stood, 
Had meekly owned her power. 


* My noble lord is placed within 
A safe and sure retreat ?” 

* Now tell us where, thou lady bright, 
As thou would’st mercy meet ; 

Nor deem thy life can purchase his— 
He cannot scape our wrath 

For many a warrior’s watchful eye 
Is placed o’er every path. 


But thou may’st win his broad estates, 
To grace thy infant heir, 

And life and honor for thyself,— 
So thou his haunts declare.’ 

She laid her hand upon her heart ; 
Her eye flashed proud and clear, 
And firmer grew her haughty tread— 

* My lord is hidden Here! 


* And if you seek to view his form, 
Ye first must tear away 

From round his secret dwelling place 
These walls of living clay.’ 

They quailed beneath her haughty glance— 
They silent turned aside, 

And left her all unharmed, amidst 
Her loveliness and pride. 





The shortest day of our year comes i? 














winter—fit emblem of our life, at once dark, 
cold and short. 
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No. 4. Early Impressions—A 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 








The following articles from the Journal of 
Education are worthy of regard by all who 
pave the care of the young; but they de- 
mand the more particular attention of mo- 
thers, since it is they who have the principal 
agency in the formation of the infant and 
youthful habits and character. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


What is the object of education? To form 
the character. How is this to be done? Not 
by lessons, but principally through the in- 
fluence of example and circumstance and 
situation. How soon is the child exposed 
to these influences? From the moment it 
opens its eyes and feels the pressure to its 
mother’s bosom; from the hour that it be- 
comes capable of noticing what passes 
around it, and knowing the difference of one 
thing from another. So powerful are the 
gradual and unnoticed influences of these 
early months, that the infant, if indulged 
and humored may grow into a petty tyrant 
at ten months old; and tottle about at two 
years a Selfish, discontented, irritable thing, 
that every one but the mother turns from 
with disgust. During this period every hu- 
man being is making his first observations, 
and acquiring his first experience; passes 
his early judgments, forms opinions, acquires 
habits. ‘They may be ingrained into the 
character for life. Some right and some 
wrong notions may take such firm hold, and 
some impressions, good or bad, may sink so 
deep, as to be with scarcely any force eradi- 
cated. There is no doubt, that many of 
those incurable crookednesses of disposition, 
which we attribute to nature, would be 
found, if they could be traced, to have ori- 

inated in the early circumstances of life. 
Fast as a deformed and stunted tree is so, 
not from any natural perversity cf the seed 
from which it sprung, but from the circum- 
stances of the soil and situation where it 
grew. 





A MORAL ATMOSPHERE. 


There is a climate in a parent’s house, 
there is a combination of circumstances to 
whose influence the child is exposed, which 
may not be detected or described, and which 
does more than all things else to temper his 
mind, to give the tone of his disposition, to 
form his principles and habits, and to deter- 
mine the growth, form, and stature of his 
whole character. If it be a deleterious in- 
fluence, precept and exhortation will not 
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Moral Aimosphere, §¢ 
prevail against it. Give exhortation and 
advice as you please—you might as well de- 
claim against the malaria of Rome, or the 
enfeebling breath of the equatorial regions. 
It is an influence flowing from the character 
of the parents and other members of the 
family, and the arrangements of the house- 
hold, and their familiar conversation and 
modes of speech, the conduct of their un- 
guarded hours, their little preferences, their 
favorite tastes and whims—in short, all that 
they do themselves, and all that they say of 
others. This is an influence over the child’s 
heart which is never interrupted. When 
you think not of it, itis operating. When 
you have forgotten that your offspring is 
present, itis operating. If it be of a ten- 
dency contrary to the language of your ad- 
vice, it thwarts that advice. It puts a pow- 
erful and irresistible negative on every ad- 
monition. It contradicts every profession, 
and sets at nought every expostulation.— 
When you observe this, and see that your 
words are faultless, you think your child un- 
grateful, self-willed, perverse. But where 
does the blame lie? Is it wholly on his 
part? Believe us, no. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 





I should entreat a mother by the very 
‘love which she bears to her children, to 
‘consider well the nature of her duties. I 
‘do not require her to go into any difficult 
‘discussion on this point, for love should be 
the ruling principle in her heart, and this 
right feeling is in danger of being kept 
down by labored investigation. There is 
that in a mother’s feelings, which will urge 
‘her on in the right course, if sheis really 
desirous of filling the mind of her child 
with the love of truth. To this feeling I 
would speak. The duties of a mother, if 
we may So Say, are both easy and difficult ; 
But [hope there is no mother who has not 
found the highest reward in overcoming dif- 
ficulties in such a cause: and the whole of 
her duties will by degrees open before her, 
if she will but dwell upon that simple yet 
awful and elevating idea, ** My children are 
born for eternity, and given expressly to my 
charge, that I may educate them for being 
children of God.’? Look around you in the 
world, and see the different occupations and 
pursuits of men. ‘** Whose employment 
seems to you the most sacred, most solemn, 
most holy ?’”? Doubtless you are ready to 
exclaim, ‘*He whose life is dedicated to 
the spiritual good of mankind; how happy 
must he be, whose calling is to lead others 
to happiness—and happiness everlasting !” 
Weli, happy mother! this task is thine. 








Think not that I rank thee too highly.— 
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Raise thy heart in gratitude to Him who 
has entrusted thee with so high a charge. 
Try to perform it aright. 

Thy love and diligence, with the help of 
Providence, the Spirit of power, to assist 
and strengthen thee, will remove the great- 
est part of thy difficulties. Look to that 
Spirit for all that thou dost want, and espe- 
cially for those two grand requisites, cour- 
age and humility. 


THE BEAUTIES OF MUSIC. 


“« Music exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diseases, softens every pain, 
Subdues the rage of poison and of plague.’’ 

They undoubtedly entertain a very mean 
and degrading opinion of the polite arts who 
consider them merely as subservient to 
amusement, or, at most, to that cultivation 
of mind which emollit mores, nec sinit esse 
feros. The history of the world evinces that 
they have all a much higher and more bene- 
ficial influence upon the dispositions and 
happiness of man. 

Though we can no longer indulge, except 
for its poetry, in the ancient superstition 
which gave personation to the arts, and then 
held them up as divinities; yet we cannot 
deny that they are important auxiliaries to 
the worship of the Deity, and that they as- 
sume the most attractive form when enlisted 
in the service of the altar. Of music, in 
particular, we have always been inclined to 
think, that not only its best, but most sub- 
lime employments are in this way—and that 
it is never so well applied as when soothing 
the disordered passions into peace, or ele- 
vating the devotional feelings of the hu- 
man heart. 

We are not prepared to credit all that 
some of the ancients have affirmed respect- 
ing the moral influences of music ; nor that 

————" Things inanimate have moved 


And, as with living souls, have been informed 
By magic numbers and persuasive sound ;”’ 


We do not expect it to quiet a mob, any 
more than to unite a broken bone. We are 
even willing to admit, that under any state 
of society which we have witnessed, or of 
which we can conceive, the refinement of 
the Lacedemonians, in making it penal to 
add another string to the lyre, as a species 
of luxury, or an engine of corruption, is as 
absurd as it would be to deny to music any 
power over the feelings and passions of man. 

Canus, a musician at Rhodes, when Apol- 
lonius inquired what he could effect by the 
means of music, replied, that he could make 
a melancholy man merry, a merry man mad, 
a lover more enamored, and a religions man 
more devout. That it can soothe grief, and 
exhilerate the depressed spirit, who that has’ 





an ear for melody, or a heart to feel has rx 
experienced ? That it enlivens what was gay 
before, and can make even buffoonery tolera. 
ble, who that has listened to it amid the fes. 
tival, or during a pantomine, will venture to 
deny? To its martial effects the annals of 
war fully testify, and few are found so low 
in spirit as not to have felt a kind of inspi- 
ration of conrage from the sound of a march 
or the note of a patriotic air. 

The powerful influence of national or do- 
mestic music over the mind, is strikingly 
evinced in the instance of the Scottish 
Highlanders and natives of Switzerland; 
certain tunes, associated with their homes 
and country, being played in their hearing, 
causes so violent a desire to revisit them as 
to induce the deepest melancholy—even 
terminating in death when circumstances 
prevent their desire from being accom- 
plished. If facts of this kind are too noto- 
rious to bear an explanation, which would 
lead at once to the most trite topics, what a 
scope must there be within the power of 
music, for effects the most salutary to the 
human mind—from the exhibition of the 
mere lively tune, to the sublimity of the an- 
them—from the insinuation of tender pass 
sion, to the excitement of martial ardor. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that physi- 
cians and philosophers should esteem music 
as not the least powerful of the means cal- 
culated to exhilirate a sorrowful heart and 
to lighten and divert, if not to remove, those 
intense cares and anxious thoughts, which 
lead to melancholy. Music, remarks old 
Burton, is the medicine of the mind—it 
rouses and revives the languishing soul; 
affects not only the ears, but the very arte- 
ries; awakens the dormant powers of life, 
raises the animal spirits, and renders the 
dull, severe, and sorrowful mind, erect and 
nimble. According to Cassiodorus, it will 
not only expel the severest grief, soften the 
most violent hatred, mitigate the sharpest 
spleen, but extenuate fear and fury, appease 
cruelty, abate heaviness, and bring the mind 
to quietude and rest. 


The light of the soul within us has been 
compared to an ignis fatusa, and the com- 
parison holds good in more respects than 
one. These wayward fires are the type, 
not only of its eccentricities, but of its im- 
mortality—for, like them, it burns through 
the blast and the storm. 





Nothing awakens serious thoughts so 
certainly in a noble mind, as the moments 
of its highest enjoyment. Joy and Griet 
are man and wife, and when we see the 





one we are remiided of the other. 
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THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. 


In addition to the durability of its timber, 
the cedar is, in its appearance, the most ma- 
jestic of trees; and when it stands alone in 
a situation worthy of it, it is hardly possible 
to conceive a finer vegetable ornament. Its 
height in this country has seldom equalled 
the taller of the larches, though it has near- 
ly approached to it; but the very air of the 
tree impresses one with the idea of its com- 

arative immortality. There is a firmness 
in the bark and a stability in the trunk, in 
the mode in which that lays hold of the 
ground, and in the form of the branches and 
their insertion into the trunk, not found in 
any other pine, scarcely in any other tree.— 
The foliage, too, is superior to that of any 
other of the tribe, each branch being per- 


variation of climate, or other physical 
change in the country, it is impossible to 
say; but modern travellers represent that 
very few now exist, though some are of im- 
mense bulk—about thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference, and quite undecayed. 





From the Princeton Whig. 
WE PARTED IN SILENCE. 


We parted in silence, we parted by night, 
On the bank of that lonely river, 

Where the fragrant limes their boughs unite, 
We met—aad we parted forever. 

The night bird sang, and the stars abov 








fect in its form: the points of the leaves 
spread upwards into beautiful little tufts, 
and the whole upper surface of the branch, 
which droops ina graceful curve towards the 
extremity, having the semblance of velvet. 
The color is also fine; it is a rich green, 
wanting the blush tint of the pine and fir, 
and the lurid and gloomy one of the cy- 
press. 

The description of the cedar of Lebanon 
by the prophet Ezekiel is fine and true :— 
‘‘ Behold the Assyrian was a cedar in Leba- 
non, with fair branches, and of an high sta- 
ture; and his top was among the thick 
boughs. His boughs were multiplied, and 
his branches became long. The fir trees 
were not like his boughs, nor the chesnut 
trees like his branches; nor any tree in the 

rden of God like unto him in beauty.” 

Whether the cedars of Lebanon were 
thinned to exhaustion by the fourscore thou- 


Told many a touching story, 
Of friends long pass’d to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory. 


We parted in silence—our cheeks were wet 

With the tears that were past controlling ; 

We vow’'d we would never—no never forget, 
And these vows at the time were consol- 

ing ; 

But the lips that echoed the vow of mine 
Are as cold as that lonely river; 

And that sparkling eye the spirit’s shrine 
Has shrouded its fires for ever. 


And now on the midnight sky J look, 
And my heart grows full to weeping, 
Each star to me is a sealed book, 
Some tale of that loved one keeping ; 
We parted in silence—we parted in tears, 
On the banks of that lonely river, 
But the color and bloom of those by gone 
years 








sand axes of the King of Israel, or whether 
they have decayed in consequence of some 





| Shall hang o’er its waters for ever. 
T. K. H 
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64 The Two Maidens—Hymenial. 
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ADVICE TO A BRIDE. 


‘Hope not for perfect happiness,” said 
Madame de Maintenon to the princess of 
Savoy, on the eve of her marriage with the 
duke of Burgundy ; ‘there is no such thing 
on earth; and though there were, it would 
not be found at court. Greatness is exposed 
to afflictions often more severe than those of 
private stations. Be neither vexed nor 
ashamed to depend on your husband. Let 
him be your dearest friend, your only confi- 
dant. Hope not for constant harmony in the 
married state. The best husbands and 
wives are those who bear occasionally from 
each other sallies of ill-humor with patient 
mildness. Be obliging, without putting 
-_ value in your favors. Hope not for a 

ull return of tenderness. Men are tyrants, 

who would be free themselves and have us 
confined. You need not be at the pains to ex- 
amine whether their rights be well founded ; 
it isenough if they are established. Pray 
to God to keep you from jealousy. The af- 
fections of a husband are never to be gained 
by complaints, reproaches, or sullen beha- 
viour.”’ 


THE TWO MAIDENS. 


One came with light and laughing air, 
And cheek like opening blossom, 

Bright gems were twined amid her hair, 
And glittered on her bosom, 

And pearls and costly hracelets deck 

Her round white arms and lovely neck. 


Like summer’s sky, with stars bedight, 
The jewelled robe around her, 
And dazzling as the noontide light 
The radiant zone that bound her; 
And pride and joy were in her eye, 
And mortals bowed as she passed by. 


Another came—o’er her mild face 
A pensive shade was stealing, 
Yet there no grief of earth we trace, 
By that deep holy feeling, 
Which mourns the heart should ever stray 
From the pure fount of truth away. 


Around her brow, as snow-drop fair, 
The glossy tresses cluster, 
Nor pearl, nor ornament was there, 
Save the meek spirit’s lustre— 
And faith and hope beamed from her eye, 
And angels bowed as she passed by. 
CorneELIA. 





Enjoyment is more durable than pain. 
The one is the immortal firmanent, the other 
the transient clouds which darken it for a 
time. 





A CHEERFUL WIFE. 

A good writer has remarked thata Woman 
may be of great assistance to her husband 
by wearing a cheerful smile continually 
upon her countenance. A man’s perplexi- 
ties and gloominess are increased a hundred 
fold when his better half moves about with 
a continual scowl upon her brow. 

A pleasant, cheerful wife is as a rainbow 
set in the sky, when her husband’s mind is 
tossed with storms and tempests; but a dis- 
satisfied and fretful wife, in the hour of 
trouble, is like one of those fiends who are 
appointed to torment him. 








HYMENIAL. 


“The silken tie that binds two willing hearts-” 





MARRIED, 


In Mentz, N. York, on the 18th ult, 
by Elder Fuller, Mr. James B. Turrie, of 
Chicago, Illinois, to Miss Saran R. Dopeg, 
of the former place. 

If there be some she dodged, 
By being somewhat subtle, 
It now appears quite clear 
She did not dodge James Tuttle. 


In Deerfield, by Simon Dewolf, Esgq., 
Mr. Ranpotpuus PEELER, to Miss ABIGAIL 
L. LoverinceE, both of Deerfield. 

Soon as the marriage knot wastied, 
The groom a hearty kiss applied, 

Ot love the sweetest sealer ; 
When Abbey, turning to her dear,. 
Thus slily whispered in his ear, 

“IT vow you are a Peeler?’ 


In Worcester, Mr. Smirn E. Browy, to 
Miss Cynruia Warr. 
Ah, cruel fate! what woes befall 
Those who are doomed to meet thy frown; 
Thy frown it was made Cynthia Wait— 
Ah, Wait alas !tillshe was Brown. 
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